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Milton repaid Salsilli, though not' secure against a stern
grammarian, turn the balance indisputably in Milton's
favour.
Of these Italian testimonies, poor as they are,, he was
proud enough to publish them before his poems;  though 5
he says, he cannot be suspected but to have  known that
they were said non iam de $e*quam supra se.
At Rome, as at Florence, he stayed only two months:
a time indeed sufficient, if he desired only to ramble with
an explainer of its antiquities, or to view palaces and count 10
pictures;  but cerfainly too short for the contemplation of
learning, policy, or manners.
From Rome he passed on to Naples, in company of a
hermit, a companion from whom little could be expected;
yet to him Milton owed his introduction to Manso, Marquis 15
of Villa, who had been before the patron of Tasso.    Manso
was enough delighted with his accomplishments to honour
him with a sorry distich, in which he commends him for
everything but his religion: and Milton, in return, addressed
him in a Latin poem, which must have raised ja, high opinion 20
of English elegance and literature.
His purpose was now to have visited Sicily and Greece;
but hearing of the differences between the king and parlia-
ment, he thought it proper to hasten home, rather than
pass his life in foreign amusements while his countrymen 25
were contending for their rights. He therefore came back
to Rome, though the merchants informed him of plots
laid against him by the Jesuits, for the liberty of his con-
versations on religion. He had sense enough to judge that
there was no danger, and therefore kept on his way, and 30
acted as before, neither obtruding nor shunning contro-
versy. He had perhaps given some offence by visiting
Galileo, then a prisoner in the Inquisition for philosophical